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stantly tended to aggravate their misery/' [Malthus is
thinking of poor-relief as administered by the Speenham-
land scheme which dates from I795-1] "But in their educa-
tion and in the circulation of those important political
truths that most nearly concern them, which are perhaps
the only means in our power of really raising their condition
and of making them happier men and more peaceful
subjects, we have been miserably deficient. It is surely a
great national disgrace that the education of the lowest
classes of people should be left entirely to a few Sunday
schools, supported by a subscription from individuals who
can give to the course of instruction in them any kind of
bias which they please. And even the improvement in
Sunday schools (for, objectionable as they are in some
points of view, and imperfect in all, I cannot but consider
them as an improvement) is of very late date."2 Malthus
therefore believes that popular education is the surest
means of safeguarding against the "false declamation of
interested and ambitious demagogues," He even suggests
that the principles of political economy should be taught
in the schools of the poor, so that they may acquire the
right, scientific outlook.

The stagnation and apathy of much of the Church of
England during the latter part of the eighteenth century
have already been mentioned; but there were, none the less,
during this period some religious movements which had
their influence on education. John Wesley (1703-91) had
been educated at Charterhouse and afterwards became
a fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. From about 1740
onwards he travelled about the country, preaching justifica-
tion by faith and directing people's attention to the simple
truths set out in the gospels. He was most successful in the

See supra* p. xiv,
2 Malthus, Essay on Population, vol. iii, pp. 203-4 (bk. iv, chap. ix).